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The ‘Cuttings’ 
are growing! 


These cuttings are now eight months old, and we 
are pleased to be able to say that they have now 
definitely ‘struck’. Perhaps we were optimistic in 
thinking that this might have happened sooner, but 
as all gardeners know some cuttings, especially 
those of rare and exotic species, are notoriously hard 
to strike; some just refuse to, whatever you do to 
them. Well, ours have struck and are now growing 
strongly. We hope that it won't be long before they 
can be moved into bigger pots. 

But, you may well ask, what species of plantis this 
that we are growing? Even we, its raisers, can’t tell 
you exactly what it’s going to grow into, as we are 
slightly hazy about its exact ancestry, and unsure 
how it’s going to adapt to its environment. But we do 
know that what it does become depends very largely 
on the sort of treatment it receives in the next six 
months or so. It could - and we say this advisedly - 
grow into something quite spectacular, a worthwhile 
new cultivar (we can’t call ita species) for Australian 
gardens, albeit not a pure-bred native. 

Weare grateful to our many enthusiastic support: 
ers who have helped us to strike these cuttings; we 
now need the support of many more if this plant is to 
achieve its full potential. If you are already a 
subscriber, can you find just one more - some keen 
gardening friend who hasn’t yet subscribed but 
would like to? If youall do that we will soon need our 
bigger pots. 

‘Garden Cuttings’ can become a forum for the 
exchange of ideas, news - and plants. So if you have 
anything interesting to say, or to offer, do let us 
know. 

TIM NORTH 
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A Walk through Paradise 


contributed by Edwin Wilson 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney 


In 1842 J. Hood described Sydney’s Botanic Gardens as ‘a 
walk through paradise’. 

Sixty two years later the American naturalist John Muir, who 
is famous for his campaign to protect the Californian Redwoods, 
visited the Gardens and wrote in his diary: 


“The most interesting garden I have yet seen. Besides a 
good representative collection of native trees and shrubs, 
there are large groups of most interesting trees etc. of the 
islands of the Pacific, South America, Africa, India, and the 
hot.and temperate regions of the world in general. The 
topographical features of the gardens and adjacent domain 
bordering the harbour are admirably adapted to the uses of a 
great city’s pleasure ground.” 


Muir came to Australia in search of gum trees that had been 
reported to grow taller than his beloved Redwoods. But that is 
another story. 

He arrived to find the Sydney Botanic Gardens under the 
Directorship of J.H. Maiden. Maiden had recently acquired a 
new Herbarium and there was a sense of purpose and activity. 

It would be an insensitive soul who was not moved by the 
beauty of the Sydney Botanic Gardens sited beside the city and 
its harbour. 

Paradise it may have seemed but life’s material necessities, 
traditionally plentiful in the Garden of Eden, were not all in 
abundance. Fruit trees and vegetables had been banished from 
the Gardens following the resignation of Allan Cunningham in 
1838. Cunningham had objected to officials purloining the 
products of the Government Kitchen Garden and would no 
longer consent to remain a mere cultivator of official cabbages 
and ‘turneps’ (his spelling) and resigned in disgust. 

The word ‘paradise’ is of Persian origin. In the Koran, Surah 5, 
verse 88 paradise is described thus: 

“With gardens, 
With rivers flowing underneath”. 
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Somehow it seems that running water is a mandatory adjunct 
to Paradise in this context, and given the climate of the Middle 
East and the value of water to all life, then this is very 
understandable. 

The Koran makes many references to Paradise, including the 
following: 

“In gardens of delight: 

With goblets and ewers and a cup of flowing wine 
By flowing waters, 

And with abundant fruits 

Unfailing, unforbidden 

And on lofty couches; 

And theirs shall be the Houris, with large dark eyes, 
Like pearls hidden in their shells.” 

A similar mood was captured last century by Edward Fitzgerald 

in his free translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: 
“Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness - 
And Wilderness is Paradise enow.” 

Before the Botanic Gardens were ‘Paradise’ they were a 
wilderness with a small fresh-water stream leading into a tidal 
inlet. Some individual plants of the original vegetation still 
survive. Unfortunately, the stream is not as clean and pure as it 
would have once been. 

The Christian concept of Paradise as expressed in the 
Revelation of St. John is less sensuous, and Houris are definitely 
excluded. But some of the statues in the Gardens may remind us 
of them. 

The wheel has come full circle since 1904. Under the 
Directorship of Dr Lawrie Johnson a new Herbarium has just 
been completed and the high standard of the living collection is 
being enhanced by a program of new plantings. 

In one sense there has been a return to Eden in so far as 
vegetables have been re-introduced into the Gardens. This has 
been done to show city children that food comes from plants and 
not from the supermarket. 

If you would like to walk through this earthly paradise we have 
free Guided Walks each Wednesday at 9.30 a.m. and each 
Friday at 10.00 a.m. (public holidays excepted). These walks are 
for individuals, family groups and friends, and leave from just 
inside the Woolloomooloo Gate (Gate nearest to the Art 
Gallery). 

The walks take about 112-2 hours and may be adapted to the 
interest, enthusiasm and stamina of the group. You will appreciate 
that we cannot control the weather so please dress accordingly 
and wear comfortable shoes. 

In the future we may require additional volunteer guides as 
the demand increases. To date we have seta very high standard 
as we require that our guides have at least the Ryde School of 
Horticulture Certificate as a basic qualification. 

Anyone who has the time and would be interested in 
becoming a volunteer guide is invited to ring Ed Wilson on 
231 8157. 


REFERENCE: 1. The Koran, Translated from the Arabic by the Rev. J.M. Rodwell, 
M.A. J.M. Dent (publisher), London, 1909. 





Heide Park and Art Gallery 


John and Sunday Reed were more than just patrons of the 
arts. They were forever in the forefront of contemporary artistic 
thought and development, and may well be remembered as two 
of the most creative forces in the cultural life of this country. 

In 1935 they came to live at Heide, an old farmhouse in a 
picturesque park-like setting beside the Yarra not far from the 
village of Heidelberg. All around was open country - nowitis the 
outer Melbourne suburb of Bulleen. Heide became a ‘home from 
home’ for many famous artists. 

In the mid 1960's, as modern development gradually encircled 
them, they conceived Heide II as a building, within the existing 
park, that could be both home and art gallery. The architect 
David McGlashen designed it, and in 1968 it won for him the 
Australian Institute of Architects award as outstanding building 
of the year. 

In 1980 Heide and its surrounding park of 5.8 hectares was 
acquired, with commendable vision, by the State Governmentof 
Victoria, and in late 1981 opened as the Heide Park and Art 
Gallery, with part of the Reed collection as its core collection. Itis 
intended that the gallery will establish a programme of exhibiting 
contemporary and experimental art, and providing a venue for 
all the arts - literature, music, drama, film and graphic design. The 
grounds have become Australia’s first sculpture park, and 
already works by artists such as Jock Clutterbuck, Ron Upton 
and David Tolley can be seen among the trees. 

An interesting feature of the grounds is the herb garden - or 
more correctly the kitchen garden. This was laid out and planted 
by Sunday Reed soon after Heide II was built, with the assistance 
of Neil Douglas, a landscape painter and well known conser- 
vationist. The concept was that of a garden planted with species 
and early roses, herbs and other perennial flowering plants, and 
vegetables, but when the Government bought the property in 
1980 it was wildly overgrown, with Patterson’s Curse, Sheep 
Sorrell and oxalis species running through it. Great care, 
therefore, was needed in removing the weeds to reveal the 
smaller plants underneath. The indentification of all the plants, 
too, presented something aa problem, and help in this direction 
was provided by Peter Lumley, of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne, by the staff of Burnley Horticultural College and 
members of the Herb Society of Victoria. A carefully drawn ‘Plant 
location map’ of this garden is now available to visitors, 
accompanied by a list of 172 different plants. 

The park itself is extensively planted with both Australian 
native and exotic trees, the latter being mainly on the lower 
slopes fronting the river. Of particular interest is a massive Red 
River Gum (Eucalyptus camaldulensis), with a girth of about six 
metres and from which, centuries ago, an aboriginal canoe 
appears to have been carved. A somewhat unusual feature is a 
grove of Osage Orange trees (see note on page 60). 

Heide Park and Art Gallery is a bold and imaginative concept 
that has an important role to play in the field of contemporary art. 
The building itself is remarkable, and there is a unique quality, an 
indefinable one, that pervades this whole place and which 
seems, in some strange way, to be derived from those two 
remarkable people, its former owners. Dr Norman Wettenhall, 
Chairman of the Board which now administers Heide, describes 
this very aptly in a foreword to the gallery catalogue; he writes 
“There is a magic about Heide which affects everyone who visits. 





Partly this is due to the unexpectedness of it - the rural peace and 
charm of the landscape so close to the busy road, but the visitor 
also becomes aware of the ambience of the house built by the 
Reeds as a gallery to be lived in. The adventurous spirit in which 
Heide was conceived and built must be preserved and also 
nurtured”. 

This is a magic which every visitor to Melbourne who has any 
pretensions of being interested in the arts - and gardening is an 
art no less - should explore. 

By becoming a Friend of Heide individuals can assist by 
providing extra funds that will be used to augment the existing 
collection and develop future projects. The following categories 
of membership are available - 


Ordinaryimem berseeeee sae $ 15.00 
Eamilyimem beret. ene $ 20.00 
Pensioners and under 25s ............ $ 5.00 
Interstate and overseas members ...... $ 10.00 
Life member (tax deductible) .......... $500.00 


Benefits for Friends include free entrance to the 
gallery, special Friends’ viewings on Friday evenings, invitations 
to at least four special functions each year, special previews, 
invitations to associated activities such as lectures, films and 
seminars, and art books at reduced prices. 

Further information may be obtained from The 
Director, Heide Park and Art Gallery, 7 Templestowe Road, 
Bulleen, Victoria, 3105 (telephone (03) 850 1849). 
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‘Garden Cuttings’ Garden Lovers Tour of 
English Gardens - 1983 


‘Garden Cuttings’ in conjunction with Mrs. Julie Keegan, 
M.A.I.H. is planning a Garden Lovers Tour of English Gardens in 
1983. 

This tour will concentrate on gardens that are of special 
horticultural, and not necessarily historical, interest, and will 
include some that are not normally open to the public. Several 
well-known personalities, including Christopher Lloyd and Mrs. 
Rosemary Verey, have offered personally to show our party 
round their gardens and to give a short talk. Also included will be 
a guided tour of a particularly interesting nursery in the South of 
England that specialises in rare and unusual plants: as this 
nursery exports plants to all parts of the world there may be an 
opportunity for members of the party to combine in placing an 
order for plants unobtainable in Australia. - 

The tour will be from mid-June till mid-July, so as to see 
English gardens at their best. Roses for example - and we will be 
visiting the Royal National Rose Society’s trial grounds at St. 
Albans - do not start to flower in gardens until at least late June. 

The tour will be personally conducted by Tim North and Julie 
Keegan, both of whom have first-hand knowledge of many of the 
gardens to be visited. Full details of the itinerary, travel 
arrangements and inclusive cost will be published in ‘Garden 
Cuttings’ as soon as possible. 





The Osage Orange (Maclura pomifera) 


The Osage Orange, a native of southern U.S.A., is fast 
growing deciduous tree of medium height, with orange-brown 
bark and shiny light green leaves that turn yellow in autumn. It is 
tolerant of poor soils, drought and moderate water-logging, 
acidity and alkalinity, heat, freezing temperatures and wind. 
Furthermore it seems to be more than usually resistant to most 
insect pests and diseases. 

Although little known in this country, with attributes like these 
it would appear to have potential as a tree for inner city planting. 
But it has two disadvantages - vicious thorns, and rough inedible 
fruits about the size of an orange that fall to the ground and make 
quite a mess. 

Kansas State University, in the U.S., are now experimenting 
with a race of thornless male trees which, it is hoped, will 
overcome both these problems. In this event, we may well be 
hearing more of this tree in the future. 


Putting newspapers to a good use 


To encourage recycling of paper to conserve energya nursery 
in southern Florida is taking old newspapers in exchange for 
plants - over 95 tons of paper are accepted each month and 
customers get hundreds of free plants. 
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Paeonies in Australia 
contributed by Trevor Nottle, South Australia 


Paeonies were familiar flowers to most settlers coming to 
Australia from England and Europe in the last century. In all 
probability they were known to all but the emigrants from the 
most dismal, industrial slums; certainly they would have been 
remembered fondly by the hordes of agricultural and pastoral 
workers who came here. 

It is usual, in consequence of their wide-spread culture in the 
home counties, to find Paeonies listed in early plant lists from the 
colonies in New South Wales and Van Diemens Land, and later 
Victoria and South Australia. What is not recorded, however, is 
the deep sense of loss and frustration which must have been 
experienced by the many who tried, unsuccessfully, to grown 
them. All too soon the realization must have dawned that our 
winters are generally not cold enough for European cultivars to 
flower well, though it must be admitted that passable shows are 
seen in mountain gardens in Victoria and also in parts of 
Tasmania. Early gardeners were restricted to a few old European 
species of long standing such as P.. officinalis, the Apothecary’s 
Paeony (also ‘Old Piney), a deep red, and the white form P. 
officinalis albicans, as wellas the Male Paeony, P. mascula (syn. 
P. corallina) which is pink. 

Later gardeners would have been able to choose from the 
many new hybrids between the European P. officinalis and the 
recently introduced Chinese species P. /actiflora which was 
imported by Sir Joseph Banks in 1805. By 1864 James Kelway 
was well established as a hybridizer and along with several 
French growers - Lemon, Guerin, Verdier, Crouse, and Lemoine 
- bred many of the cultivars which are still in commerce to-day. 
Popular cultivars from the last half of the nineteenth century 
were Alexandre Dumas, Duchesse de Nemours, Felix Crouse, 
Monsieur Jules Elie, Sarah Bernhardt, Festiva Maxima, James 
Kelway, Madame Lemoinier, Marie Crouse - a good many of 
these may still be found in lists from growers in Victoria and 
Tasmania. 

Tree Paeonies were also brought into Australia at this time, 
and seem to have performed a little better than their perennial 
relatives; the reasons for this may lie in their being closer in 
generations of breeding to the species, where the herbaceous 
sorts are highly inbred and successive generations have been 
selected for their ability to thrive in regions with cold winters and 
mild summers. 

Which Paeonies will, then, thrive in mild winters with hot 
summers? Assuming that you are a ‘gardener’ and not just a 
home-owner looking for acceptable and low-maintenance 
landscape material, the following are worth trying to obtain and 
grow - 

P. tennuifolia 

P. mascula 

P. mlokosewitchii 
P. brownii 

P. veitchii 

P. mollis 

P. humilis 

P. cambessedesii 
P. russii 

P. caucasica 

My reasons for suggesting these species to you as worthy of 
trial are all based on my singular success with P. russii, which | 


have flowered every year since I had it six years ago. It has 
multiplied modestly in rather hard conditions - no fertilizer and 
competition from other close perennials. It flowers in late 
winter, has 4-inch cupped blooms with a single row of silken pale 
pink petals rimmed with maroon, and a central boss of vibrant 
maroon stamens topped with golden anthers. The emerging 
spears of foliage are plum-bronze and are very obvious in a largely 
dormant garden. They seem to wait until a few warm days have 
gone by before unfurling their broad round leaflets. If the 
weather turns cold the flower buds do not swell until another 
burst of clement weather comes. The flowers are followed by a 
large five-pointed seed pod which bursts open in autumn to show 
off blue-black seeds nestling in a bed of coral pink packing. Mine 
grow happily in full sun, with only occasional summer watering. 

My success with the Paeony led me to see how many other 
species I could get which came from areas with climates similar to 
our own (though often with more severe winters), which were 
early flowering (to avoid those fateful bursts of heat) and which 
were generally agreed as being garden worthy. I have successfully 
raised all those listed but have not had them long enough to 
flower them. 

My seed has come mostly from the R.H.S., from the Alpine 
Plant Society, and the Scottish Rock Garden Society. Generally 
there have been only one or two seeds in each packet. 

My planting technique is based solely on advice from a pen- 
friend who is a member of the American Paeony Society. 
Paeonies don’t need stratification and cold treatment to bring on 
germination, instead they require a period of warmth and 
moisture. As seed from the Northern Hemisphere usually gets 
here in late summer] plant it at once ina commercial potting mix 
of sand, peat and pine bark. The pots are kept ina lightly shaded 
place and watered every two days by a fine spray irrigation 
system. This early planting is especially important if it is at all 
likely that your seed is fresh. Paeonies, like a good many other 
perennial plants, will germinate at once if planted as soon as 
possible after harvesting; if left much over a month the seeds go 
into a state of deep dormancy which may take several years to 
break: It is important to avoid this dormancy if possible as it leads 
to increased losses of seed due to waterlogging, fungal and insect 
attack, and forgetfulness. As Paeonies take up to seven years to 
flower - and rarely less than four - the lost years taken up by 
delayed germination can be extremely frustrating. If everything is 
going right for you the seed will swell and the radicle emerge but 
no visible growth will be apparant until the following spring when 
a solitary leaflet will show. The application of a very mild fertilizer 
may encourage further growth but this is byno means guaranteed. 
The baby plants should be kept.green until autumn, so don’t 
forget to water them. Incidentally I plant my seed about %4 - % 
inch deep, depending on size. Once the plants have gone down 
you can carefully tip out the pots and untangle the mass of 
stubby, tuberous roots and pot each plant separately, or plant 
them out into a nursery bed. Be very careful not to knock the 
large ‘pip’ at the top of each root, for it is the growing point for 
next year. 

By growing my own plants from seed I hope to be able to get 
Paeonies which are hardly under our conditions and which will 
flower early. I believe this is a better approach to getting Paeonies 
for Australian gardens than importing plants from parts of the 
world when conditions are so dissimilar to our own that the 
potential of such plants to succeed in our gardens is extremely 
limited. 

That aside growing things from seed is great fun anyway! 
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A mountain nursery 


As one might expect the Blue Mountains in New South Wales 
is a good area to go looking for cold climate plants. On the Great 
Western Highway at Wentworth Falls, John and Jilienne Gaibor 
have an impressive collection. 

Besides rhododendrons and deciduous azaleas (Mollis, 
Ghent, Knaphill, Occidentale and Rustica varieties) you will find 
interesting conifers like Picea smithiana (the Weeping Himalayan 
Spruce), Abies nordmanniana (the Caucasian Fir) and Abies 
pinsapo ‘Glauca’ (the Blue Spanish Fir). Among the deciduous 
trees you will find Fagus sylvatica ‘Tricolour’ (the Tricolour 
Beech, which has leaves edged and striped in cream and pink), 
Fagus sylvatica ‘Rohanii’ (the Purple Fern-leaf Beech) Birches, 
Elms, Oaks, Alders and Dogwoods (American, Asian and 
European species). You will also find treasures like Romneya 
coulteri (the Californian Tree Poppy), Magnolia x veitchii, 
Forsythia suspensa and Halesia carolina (the Snowdrop Tree). 
There are both perennial and tree paeonies too. 

The Gaibors really excel, however with their Maples. As well 
as such species as Acer davidii, A. ginnala, A. hersii and the rare 
A. pentaphyllum they list no fewer than twenty-four named 
cultivars of A. palmatum. 4 

Write for their list - they will road freight plants all over 
Australia. 


Gaibor’s Nursery, 
Great Western Highway, 
Wentworth Falls, N.S.W. 2782. 
Phone: (047) 57 1223 


International Green Week; Berlin 1983 


Over a period of more than fifty years International Green 
Week, Berlin, has evolved into one of the world’s leading 
exhibitions in the field of primary production. It encompasses 
agriculture, forestry, horticulture, as well as the international 
foodstuffs industry. These sectors are supplemented and linked 
with one another by means of special shows, conferences and 
seminars. 

In 1982 over 465,000 visitors were recorded, including more 
than 37,000 trade visitors from some thirty different countries, 
representing every continent. 

International Green Week. Berlin 1983 will be held from 28th 
January to 6th February. The subjects on which attention will be 
focussed include - plant protection and the application of 
fertilizers, the timber industry and forestry, data processing in 
agriculture, alternative energy systems, viticulture, and planning 
in rural areas. Exhibits will include agricultural and horticultural 
equipment and production systems, seeds, glasshouses, and 
general garden requisites, foodstuffs including luxury foods, and 
wines. 

The scene for International Green Week is the Berlin Fair- 
grounds, with twenty-four halls comprising 86,000 square 
metres of exhibition space, directly connected with each other 
and with the International Congress Centre. 

International Green Week is promoted by AMK Berlin 
(Austellungs-Messe-Kongress GmbH); their representatives in 
Australia are David Ellis Associates, Public Relations-Marketing 
Consultants, 60 Alleyne Avenue, Narrabeen, N.S.W. 2101. 
Telephone (02) 913 9249 from whom further information may 
be obtained. 


Herb Robert - (Geranium robertianum) 


This plant is an anuual which self-seeds profusely. It is found 
growing wild in Europe and grows well in semi-shade in cooler 
regions of Australia. 

It is an old medicinal plant which was commonly associated 
with magic in olden times and is today used in folk medicine in 
many parts of the world. The leaves may be chewed to help 
relieve mouth inflammations and likewise a gargle may be made 
from the leaves and used for the same purpose. An infusion was 
also used in cases of diarrhoea and the same infusion may be 
used as an eyewash. 

The plant spreads considerably and grows to a height of 60 to 
80cms. The leaves are divided into three or five deeply incised 
segments and are in pairs. Small, pink, five-petaled flowers 
appear in spring and last well into summer. 

The stems are quite fragile and are easily broken. If bruised, 
the whole plant gives off a strong, pungent odour, which is 
disagreeable to most. In autumn the whole plant turns a brilliant 
crimson. It is at this time that the herb becomes particulary 
noticeable. 

All plants in this genus carry the name ‘crane’s-bill’. This refers 
to the seed pod which somewhat resembles the bill of a crane. 
The name ‘geranium’ is derived from the Greek word for crane, 
‘geranos’. 





TEXT AND DRAWING CONTRIBUTED BY CHRIS HURDITCH 
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Zero weeding wand 


CIBA-Geigy are marketing a new applicator for use with their 
‘Zero Weedspray’, which is undoubtedly one of the most 
successful chemical herbicides ever introduced, being systemic 
in its action, non-residual in the soil, and with extremely low 
toxicity to humans and animals. 

This new applicator, called the ‘Zero Weeding Wand’ is 
designed to overcome some of the problems inherent in using a 
herbicide, such as the need for diluting to the correct strength, 
wastage of the material when used, for example, in a watering 
can, and physical content with the chemical. With the Weeding 
Wand a bottle of undiluted ‘Zero’ is screwed on to the end, and by 
simply squeezing the bottle the chemical runs down the capillary 
tube inside the wand into a pressure chamber at the other end, 
and from there to the wick. An air cushion within the wand evens 
out the flow to reduce wastage and prevent dripping. Weeds are 
killed by touching them with the wick. Thus the weedkiller can be 
directed onto individual weeds with great accuracy, safety and 
with no wastage of material. After use the wand is inverted and 
stored in this position until next required. 

The wick can be adjusted to a dabbing loop for flat weeds, or 
to an extended length for taller weeds and grasses. Being made 
of hard-wearing 20 micron nylon filament woven in solid braid, 
the manufacturers claim that under normal conditions it should 
last at least two years. 

The recommended retail price of the Zero Weeding Wand, 
which is sold complete with a 200ml. bottle of Zero, is $19.50. 


A register of significant trees 


The National Trust of Australia (Victoria) in conjunction with 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, is compiling a register of 
trees of special significance in Victoria, with a view to ascertaining 
what steps need to be taken to protect them, and where 
appropriate, to extend their life span. 

Information for this register is being obtained through an 
extensive survey based on a special data form obtainable from 
the Trust or from the Botanic Gardens. The information that is 
received will be verified by a professional botanist and then 
assessed by a Steering Committee. Controlling authorities and 
private owners of specimens which are finally classified will be 
invited to negotiate the protection of these specimens. 

Trees will be considered for inclusion in the register on the 
basis of various categories of significance, e.g. a tree that is of 
outstanding aesthetic significance, that is particularly old or 
venerable, or outstanding because of its large size, or which is 
associated with a well-known public figure or ethnic group. Trees 
of rare species or with a very localized distribution, trees of 
special horticultural or genetic value, and those with curious 
growth forms may also be included. 

Anyone who has personal knowledge of a tree considered to 
be of sufficient importance is invited to get in touch with The 
National Trust of Australia (Victoria), Tasma Terrace, Parliament 
Place, Melbourne, Victoria, 3002. 


Horticultural therapy at the 
National Botanic Gardens 


contributed by Lyn Meredith, 
National Botanic Gardens, Canberra 


Horticultural Therapy is not ‘caring for sick plants’. Nor is it 
smoking ‘pot’. Horticultural Therapy is the use of gardening as 
part of a rehabilitation programme. Rehabilitation therapy has 
been defined as ‘trying to help each person to help himself to live 
as independently and with as much dignity as possible’. 
Horticulture may be used as one of a range of activities to help 
achieve this goal. 

Plants and gardening can assist people to develop existing 
and potential interests in some areas of life affected by disability. 
Caring for plants may give a person a sense of responsibility and 
of being needed that is often lacking in rehabilitation programmes 
and in present day life generally. Therapists may choose from a 
wide range of horticultural activities to help assess a client’s 
potential and to provide tasks to develop that potential. 
Gardening may be used as an interesting and rewarding hobby, 
or as the strart of training for a new career or lifestyle. 

During International Year of Disabled Persons (1981), a 
garden and horticultural activity centre was constructed at the 
National Botanic Gardens in Canberra. Known as the Banksia 
Centre, the project consists of an attractive garden area having 
raised beds, colourful and fragrant plants, shade trees, wide 
paths and plenty of seats. The activity centre includes an area 
for outdoor gardening which has beds raised to various levels for 
convenient working and a building complex of meeting room, 
glasshouse, store rooms and an indoor/outdoor gardening area. 
The building is fully accessible for disabled people. 

The Banksia Centre will be available for use bya wide range of 
individuals and organisations. Disabled people may visit for 
enjoyment and to gain ideas for their own gardens. Therapists 
may arrange to use the centre as an additional source of 
occupational therapy activities for individuals or groups. Teachers 
may use the facilities as an educational aid and manufacturers 
may use the centre to test and display selected equipment 
appropriate for use by disabled and elderly gardeners. 

All visitors to the National Botanic Gardens are free to use the 
Banksia Centre for relaxation and as an information resource. 

Further information on the Banksia Centre and its facilities 
may be obtained from the Director, National Botanic Gardens, 
P.O. Box 158, Canberra City, 2601. Phone (users 47 3822 orby 
calling in person. 


Frostproof camellias 


At the U.S. National Arboretum Camellia oleifera, a Chinese 
species with flowers of little ornamental value, has been crossed 
with C. sasanqua and C. hiemalis to produce hybrids that are 
hardy to at least minus five degrees. Two of these have now been 
released in the U.S., ‘Frost Prince’ with 8cm deep pink single to 
semi-double flowers, and ‘Frost Princess’, with 6cm lavender 
pink single to anemone centred flowers. Hard frosts during the 
flowering period have not harmed the plant or the blooms. 
Approximately 1500 more crosses are currently being evaluated 
at the Arboretum. 
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Exporting pot plants - the ESAMS report 


A report published by the Federal Department of Science and 
Technology, following a comprehensive study by ESAMS Ltd, a 
firm of consultants, states that there is a market in Western 
Europe and the United States for Australian-grown foliage and 
flowering pot plants estimated at $1,300,000,000 per annum, 
with a real growth rate of 8% per annum. The report goes on to 
say that to enter this market the Australian industry needs to 
expand into large scale operations with a capital investment of 
around $24,000,000. It is estimated that such an expansion 
would create an additional 500 jobs in the first year. 

The report recommends further research in the areas of (a) 
commercial development of Australian native plants under glass 
house shade house conditions, (b) glass house design for 
thermal efficiency, (c) large scale handling and packaging 
systems to suit air and sea transportation systems, and (d) 
information and modelling systems to optimise production, 
selling costs and market prices. 

Those interested can buy a copy of the ESAMS report from 
AGPS Bookshops in capital cities, or from Johima Books, P.O. 
Box 41, Pennant Hills, N.S.W. 2120. 


New anthuriums 


A new race of hybrid anthuriums is being bred in Hawaii, 
using a species discovered in the coastal forests of Panama in 
1972 - Anthurium lilacinum. This is a dwarf species, growing to 
no more than 15cm, with narrow dark green leaves, but the most 
striking feature about it is the colour of both spathe and spadix-a 
beautiful lilac. 

Crossed with A. andraenum it produces a race of compact 
hybrid plants which produce numerous inforescences in a wide 
range of colours. 
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Hamburg’s new botanic garden 


Anyone travelling to Hamburg next spring for the XXIst 
International Horticultural Congress will want to see Hamburg’s 
new Botanic Garden (featured in the February 1982 issue of 
‘Landscape Australia’). 

Situated in the outer suburb of Klein-Flottbeck, this new 
University Botanic Garden was opened in 1980, after a construct- 
ion period of ten years and a cost of DM 13 million (about $5.2 
million at the present exchange rate). 

The garden includes a 3.5 hectare system garden, laid out to 
represent the evolutionary relationships of plants to one another. 
There is also a Geographical Section which includes a Northern 
Hemisphere pine forest, steppe vegetation, a large alpinium, a 
Chinese and a Japanese garden, and an area representing the 
American Arctic. 

The new garden occupies a large area - 23.8 hectares, 
compared with the 9 hectares of the former Botanic Garden. The 
present Director, Johannes Apel, has tried to combine the two 
disparate aims of science and pleasure, and has created a 
remarkable new Botanic Garden which is very different from the 
pleasure style garden based on English landscape traditions. 


Quote of the month 


“Good gardening means patience and dogged determination. 
There must be many failures and losses, but by always pushing 
on there will be the reward of success. It has taken one half of a 
lifetime merely to find out what is best worth doing, and a good 
slice out of another half to puzzle out the ways of doing it.” 

Gertrude Jekyll 
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